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Introduction 


As a young reader i was fascinated by diaries, journals, notebooks of all kinds. Perhaps part 
of that attraction was that they seemed a way of telling your own story, remaking the world 
as you went on. “They” never have the final say in your journal. 

I grew up in a family that was shattered by mental illness and writing in a journal 
was a discipline and a way of keeping myself together; proof I could build an independent 
life. I was never big on recording my most intimate feelings or expressing myself. For me, 
the journal existed to help me let go and move beyond the emotional, interior world. I was 
so much more interested in recording the flora and fauna of the mundane. Daily life was 
exotic to me. 

From the 1980s and on into the Naughts, I wrote in a journal, which I eventually 
transcribed into electronic format as a project to keep me occupied during the Covid-19 
pandemic lockdown. At first it felt like a self-indulgent pastime, certainly a little irrelevant 
considering world-events, but as I continued I started feeling maybe there was some value 
to the project. I decided to preserve them as archives, format them as PDFs and release 
them onto the Internet where anyone can search, download and use any of the material for 
projects of their own. 

To me, this journal is really an archive, portrait of an era as seen by one insignificant 
person. It’s the insignificance that is truly key here. I love the archives and records of the 
invisible lives that accumulate into social zeitgeists. Being a journal, it’s hit-and-miss what I 
wrote about, or had time to write about. Huge chunks of my life never made it to the page 
while there may be hundreds of words devoted to a movie I enjoyed on a hot summer 
night. I have not added any narrative arc or changed names to keep the journal as intact as 


possible. 


In such a long time span the journal volumes reveal a generation trying to find their way in 
the world; me and so many of my friends and acquaintances working contract jobs, going to 
community colleges to learn vocational skills. Spoiler alert: societal change, turbulence, 
employment issues, generational conflict were just as strong then as they are now. While 
transcribing the journals I also became fascinated by the rhythm of daily life, how periods 
of calm so often erupt into times of intense change. 

I have taken the original journals and reformatted them into chronological years 
that begin in January and end in December, and I have included a synopsis with each one to 
provide a little context. I preserved as much as possible the style and quirks of the original 
handwritten journals and only employed some light editing to correct place names, and 
obvious mis-spellings. 

These volumes are meant for anyone who is interested in the 1980s and 1990s, in 
archives, in the lives of young people trying to find a place in the world, in personal 
impressions of socio-economic-cultural events. This, of course, includes the introduction of 
the Internet to our daily lives. Please feel free to browse, reuse, recycle any of this material 


for your own projects. After all this time I still believe information wants to be free. 


Vol. 11, 1991 

US declares war on Iraq — International films at Concordia University — Secrets of the 6 
Floor — A trip to San Franciso — Gilded Era wealth juxtaposed with tenements — Nob Hill 
the Alhambra, the Heart of Europe — Highway 101 — Muir Park — Bolinas, Big Sur — 
Hydro-Québec mega-projects. 
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Jan. 15 

Strange day. First of all, of course, the US declared war on Iraq. It all seems so senseless, 
even phonier and more staged than most of their wars. Why now? Why Iraq? For all his 
posturing, it wasn’t Ray-gun who led the States into war. This is the culmination of months 
of rhetoric. We Canadians have the bonus of being involved in a foreign war under the 
morally bankrupt leadership of our own parade-balloon, Mulroney. Another power failure 
accompanied by that apocalyptic rolling-thunder sound of the McLennan air conditioner. 
Good talk with Cynthia about the war. Also found out that the SQ are requesting tanks to 
“fight the Indians.” 


XX 


Nothing on TV, just blather, all the senile old generals trotted out to express their well- 
rounded opinions. Predictably, Saddam Hussein struck Israel with missiles, which may or 
may not have been filled with nerve gas — depending on which talking head is on at which 


moment. Nothing to do but blast Peter Murphy and Shriekback. Seems appropriate. 


XX 


Went to see a movie at the Cinémathèque (Concordia Hall Building. Great movies from all 
over the world for $2.50.) Little Fish in Love, directed by Abai Karpikov from Kazakhstan. 
Combination Wim Wenders and Jean Vigo’s Afalante. A young man leaves his village and 
heads for the big city — Alma-Ata in this case. The colours and on-the-road quality 
resembles Wenders, but the free association, dislocating circumstances, quick cuts barely 


connected by free association and the city at night made me think of Afa/ante. 


The blurriness, alluring shop windows and sense of water, everything submerged in a 
greenish aquarium light. Underwater city where characters seem to randomly appear and 
disappear. The city as place of excitement, crime, brawls, duels, where any fantasy can be 
lived out. Although this city must be located near the Chinese border, it was so European 
in appearance it added to the disorientation. I noticed small trucks just like the ones in the 
Netherlands. Tall windows, cavernous apartments. The restaurant looked like our place in 
Prague, the same kind of vastness, austerity, people surrounded by space, white-washed 
walls. 

Also one of the loveliest scenes between two men I have ever seen, a Kazakh and a 
black African in bed together like two women, sharing confidences, friendship, warm 
closeness on a mental and physical level. Nothing sexual. They rolled over and slept 
together and it was simply a lovely scene. ’m not sure how much of the dry humour and 
cryptic dialogue verging on the absurd is part of the film or comes in the translation. 
Someday I will enter a world where I am surrounded by untranslated movie dialogue and 
PH understand it all and roar with laughter. Also refreshing not seeing the “swimwear very 


nice” Soviet fashion stereotypes. Some stunning fashion and style in this film. 


XX 


Saw the Nasty Girl at the Rialto. Michael Verhoeven’s film about Anja Rosmus (named 
Sonya in the film) who, in the course of researching her hometown, Passau Germany, 
discovers a Nazi past the townspeople definitely want to keep concealed. “Where were you 
from 1939 to 1945? Where are you now” reads some graffiti, which is furiously being 
sctubbed off a government building by workers just doing their jobs. Sonja narrates her 
story from a variety of town monuments, the bright precocious town hero who becomes 
“the nasty girl.” Lena Stolze, who played Sonja, was vibrant and delightful, able to shimmer 


between adolescence and young womanhood. 


The film was a little staged, arty and pretentious in places with much religious and high art 
symbolism grafted onto the story. But it’s Verhoeven, and some of it worked well. The 
great artificial unreal backgrounds highlighted her lonely quest and the unreality of the 
town’s present. The sense of something hidden behind the artificial facades. Officially 
“verboten” to root around in Passau’s past, she had to sue to gain access to its archives. 
There was a high-spirited, almost slapstick quality to the movie. How Sonja manages to 
keep going in spite of the every day malevolence and restrictions is amazing to me. 

In spite of all the symbolism, which often did strain the film, there was a black and 
white film-within-a-film of Sonja’s childhood. This part was uncluttered, full of life and 
absolutely delightful. l’d like to see Verhoeven do more of this kind of work. But maybe 
the operatic scenes best represent Germany’s false cultural aspirations and self-image, all 


the things Sonja is threatening by delving into the Nazi past. 


Feb. 12 

Emile is one of the most fascinating people on the 6" Floor. He’s an Egyptian who studied 
Folklore at the University of Bucharest (at least that’s what he told me once). He looks and 
walks like a sailor and I can picture him wearing a striped French sailor shirt. He draws 
people’s names in Arabic, turning all the European names into works of art with those 
beautiful lines, curves and swirls. Emile has a kind word for everyone and is the first to 
make a new person feel welcome. He, Stan and Rosie have a running joke about a church 
they have set up, in which they greet each other as father, brother and sister. I have been 
initiated and even took communion with him one morning on the UTLAS terminals. He 
spoon-fed me some apricot jam and hallelujah, I was saved. When a light burned out, 
Emile clambered onto the table, removed the strip, went off and returned with a tube he 
had “borrowed” from Collections. “Voila,” he said. “Let there be light! God bless the 


Queen! God bless America!” 


He has a melancholy side and sometimes talks of suicide. When he is in one of his dark 
moods he sits at his desk, working, without greeting people. One day he showed us some 
of his wallet photos, all old and black-and-white, an intriguing glimpse into the past 
because for all his openness, Emile is very private about himself. No one knew when his 
birthday was (March 8) or that he was going into the hospital. One of the photos revealed a 
much younger Emile staring sombrely into the cameral. Another photo depicted him in an 
army uniform, a beret cocked over his forehead. War photos always do something to me — 


those achingly young, vulnerable faces in uniform. 


XX 


Picked up a second-hand copy of the 1990 What Colour Is Your Parachute, and went through 
some of the exercises. I bombed the section on working with things, scored very highly in 
the information, data and ideas section and went over the top in the gathering, creating and 
synthesis of information, data and ideas. I also scored very highly in skills with large groups 
and masses, which I do find baffling. After this I got the name of the Special Libraries job- 
bank coordinator. I need to escape the 6" floor; I need to move on. This is turning into a 


bad relationship. 


March 8 

Friday night Cynthia and I went to Gail’s together. I enjoy Cynthia’s company so much. 
She is as interested in as many off-beat and arcane things as I am, sometimes our 
obsessions intersect. She was carry a Winnie-the-Pooh book and an Archaeology magazine — 
with a picture of Mozart’s skull on the cover. That is so Cynthia! I braved the South Shore 
bus for the first time. Cyn and I talked about Jane, her elitism, her status-consciousness and 
how much we both miss her as a supervisor. Gail spent so much time preparing a lavish 
feast for us we hardly saw her until the end of the evening. Finally showed her the 
European photos I had taken and I was delighted by how much she appreciated my 
“colour and texture” shots. Meanwhile Cynthia kept her finger on the trigger of the remote 
control, finding us the trashiest, campiest shows possible and we ate and laughed the night 


away. 


XX 


Patty in town for a conference with #he McGill Daily. The paper is doing extremely well and 
have decided to pull out of CUP (Canadian University Press union). After her Friday night 
conference people kept approaching Patty with complaints. She was feeling drained and 
irritated by having all the grievances dumped on her. Someone praised her for her calmness 
and told her she should be making more money. I should say so! 

We eventually met and went to Amelio’s for dinner. Patty is going to England next 
September to continue tracing her family history. I wonder what it would be like to be 
interested enough in your family to do that. The three of us went on to a David and Lillian 
party. Some of David’s MLIS classmates were there. Patty passed her thesis around and I 
became so absorbed in it the party kind of ended for me. She gave David and me copies 
and we teased her about being able to say we knew her when. Fred, Patty and I left that 
party and went on to the John Bull pub where Patty circulated among all her newspaper 
cronies. Sometimes I enjoy going to bars and just sitting in the corner observing, watching 
people assemble and part, some becoming loud and emphatic, others slowly sinking. I 
especially enjoy the strangeness of some of the conversations, things people will tell 


strangers when they’re drinking. 


March 13 

Saw Jane Campion’s Sweetie. Raw, quirky imagery, off-balance angles, closeups as if catching 
everything one’s eye grazes while sitting in a dreary room trying to be polite. Personal, 
visceral cinema. At times it resembles David Lynch in its look at the undersides of things, 
body parts, icky things in the grass, ominous nature, fear of trees. Some old flickering 
science class time lapse 16 mm footage of seeds germinating, roots pushing their way 
through earth, where you can see the force involved — it actually is a little naked and 
frightening. This segues into a handshake, the two hands meeting and separating like 
mitosis. ’ve never seen a handshake-mitosis scene before. Nor have I seen sex under a car 


before. 


She explores undersides; cars, beds, swimmers simultaneously under and above water, the 
edge of the surface visible. The line between conscious and subconscious, madness and 
sanity with both sides visible in the same frame. There is a work scene, almost a 
throwaway. Dressed in an ugly uniform with a plastic name tag on it, Kay goes to work in 
an office. Campion scathingly conveys the brown monotony of this office — and women’s 
work — leaving vague what anyone does there. Apparently nothing but endlessly 


reproducing little pieces of paper, mysteriously regenerating drudge work. More mitosis! 
P g P pap y y reg g g 


XX 


Scenes from McLennan Library. Talk with David McKnight in the coffee lineup. Not only 
is he in the MLIS program he also works part-time as a casual in the Rare Books 
department. He thinks McGill is exploiting me and he also thinks Lynne Murphy is a 
disturbing character. 

Mrs Olynyk’s retirement party turned out to be a pleasant surprise. Basically an 
excuse for a 6" Floor banquet. Brenda was in a good mood and told us some funny stories 
about her family. She literally runs from place to place, a real Peter Pan, and there is 
something about her that hasn’t grown up. I don’t mean young at heart like Mickey Brooks 
ot Judy Symansky, but something a little frozen or spellbound. Brenda has a fine sense of 
humour but just hearing the kinds of things she laughs at or finds absurd, you can get the 
idea of how circumscribed her life is. Normality for her is very confining. I can’t even guess 
at her age. 

Berti was at the party, the sensitive, philosophical woman I met at the interview. 
She looks at you when you’re talking and she truly listens. She told me I had definitely been 
her first choice for the job and apologized again for having to hire the internal. I thanked 
her for her honesty and for getting back to me so quickly. She looked shocked and said, 
“But isn’t that what is done? Isn’t that only proper?” I told her I wished everyone was like 
her. Berti told me not to give up hope; the person who was hired hasn’t been working out 
as well as she hoped. “You never know!” We talked about writing and art until she 


reluctantly moved away because she felt she had to talk to some of the librarians. 


Returned to the Serials department and discovered Iro and Kathy Watt looking at Polar Bear 
Express. They had tracked it down in the stacks. Iro is taking it out. Kathy showed the book 
to Ivan. His face lit up and he heartily wished me congratulations. Ivan looks like a 
gentleman farmer. Cynthia once said something very similar about him and how shocked 


she was when she heard a thick Russian accent coming out of him. 


XX 


Iro said she has already read the first story (“Monty”) and finds it odd reading the book 

after getting to know me. I can relate to that after reading Patty’s thesis. Fred told me Berti 

had mentioned talking to me at Mrs O’s party. She told him l’m a fascinating woman. 
Discovered a cool book on the Second Search shelves, Frontiers, a collection of 


ce 


writings by Michel Butor. “... You would work there, would lie in wait there, would cast 
ropes of colour and music from there to lasso the distracted, troubled, dreamy, wondering 
child that you were ...” One of the reasons I still can’t bring myself to leave. 

Another interesting book from the Second Search shelf. I love international fiction 
and short stories. Reading these collections makes me feel like Pm getting an inside look at 
these countries, so I can see and feel them, a sense of familiarity. The wonderful 
description of a monsoon in an anthology of Indian short stories, the way something is 
compared to one of the Hindu goddesses. Today I found Borrowed Tongue by Tao Yang, 
published in Hong Kong. A woman confronts her past, written as talk-story to her 
daughter. Fascinated by her observations of childhood in Soochow. The imperial 
grandmother, the “compound” of mainlanders, the old currency the grandmother keeps in 
her mattress, waiting for the old order to return. The hundreds of tiny embroidered 
slippers she keeps in an old trunk. The mother who perhaps never wanted the narrator 
because she was born a girl. What it says about identity is especially interesting; the lying, 
covering up, the way the narrator has to substitute pieties for her real feelings; pent-up self- 
expression. This repression of her true self is as much the “borrowed tongue” as her 


westernization. 


XX 


Emile told me I had such a look of concentration on my face I was like Einstein working 
on the bomb. Later he told me about the Orthodox church in Greece and in parts of 
Yugoslavia, then said his grandmother was Orthodox. He is so intriguing. 

Afternoon break with Kathy Watt. She makes me think of “the demi-monde” girls 
from Peter Taylor’ story, The Old Forest. There’s an old-fashioned “demi-monde career-girl 
quality to her and often the intonation of her voice sounds like a maiden aunt’s. She’s 
mistress of the everyday, that Peter Taylor everyday demi-monde; weather, restaurants, 
movies, washing clothes, etc. But I like her. She’s friendly and open and her observations 
about people can be surprisingly perceptive. She is also honest about what she thinks of 
people and I think I’m actually the one person she can confide in. I love her laugh and 
when she talks about how she doesn’t care that her apartment laundry room is a little dirty, 
and that the super’s arthritic wife is doing the best she can and she has the right to work 
like everyone. Kathy is essentially a technician pushed into a supervisory position and she is 
fair and sensible. She believes as I do that most people want to work and for her to keep 
track of lunches and breaks is just juvenile. 

Late afternoon, another McGill power glitch. We heard the rolling thunder, NOTIS 
went down and then darkness. Ivan looked ghostly. He shrugged shrugged, resignation 


tinged with humour. 


May 12 

Gorgeous spring day. Men working on, under cars, children skipping in the alleyway, 
balcony doors open, mingling of personal and public. One of our feline visitors came 
around again to the screen door while our own private Surété Tillemont keeps vigil. Spent 
some time lying on the grass in the park across the street. Baseball games, soccer, a large 
group of Italian men playing bocce ball. A gloomy old man wandering by like an unmoored 
shadow, another man lying under a tree looking happy. A bright kite in the sky. The deep 


green undulation of earth. Sun spreading, feeling its way to the roots, a light to live in. 


The alleyway always seems to change. I swear all those fences, porches, yards and gardens 
are nomadic and switch places during the day. In the morning I pass two sinister yards, 
enclosed by a high fence. The porch sags and there is a pit dug below it which makes it list. 
A doberman crouches in there and shatters me with its barking. These places look 
impoverished, materially, emotionally, spiritually. 

In the evening, on my slow walk from the bus stop, I never see the yard enclosed 
by the huge Québec flags or the “Fierté” sign. Conversely, I never notice the fish with the 
clock in its belly on my way to work. It’s as if in my absence all these places reshuffle. All 
the familiar little stage sets, enclosed lives, props, the gardens, weeds, laundry, toys, 


rearranged. 


May 16 

Went with Cynthia and Cynthia’s friend Marianne to see Spartacus at the Faubourg. Cynthia 
looked amazing, decked out in one of her wonderful hats and a vintage green plush suit. 
She caught everyone’s eye on the street. She usually dresses in a lot of layers like I do, and 
although she knew she looked sensational, she was a little uncomfortable at the attention, 
walking a little defensively. One of our on-going jokes is how prudish we both are. She is 
so bright and there are so many layers to her, not to mention all her great arcane, 
unconventional interests. She is one of my favourite people and this is one friendship l’d 
love to keep. 

Cynthia can hold forth on any topic, whether it’s medieval tortures, crusades, 
Christian theology, catacombs and monasteries, Victorian clothing, Edward Gorey. She just 
completed a photography course and is delightfully enthusiastic about the subject. There’s 
a fierceness and tenacity to her as well. On one break she can talk about spiritual values and 
then fluidly move into a rant over some stupid decision Suzy Slavin is imposing on the 
circulation desk. She has occasionally ranted on how she would like to see the books 
chained to the walls and thinks professors are far too lenient about due dates and I enjoy 
teasing her about her fascist theories of libraries and teaching. Spartacus itself is, of course 


an epic, an amazing collage and very enjoyable. 


May 30 
Fred was able to go to San Francisco, to represent McGill Health Sciences at a Medical 
Library Association conference. Montréal-Buffalo on US Air; Pittsburgh-San Francisco; 


Arrival at Amsterdam Hotel; walk through Nob Hill; discovered the Heart of Europe. 


XX 


Bulkhead seat with some leg-room and a window, my port-hole on the world. Saw the grid 
placed over the earth, the configuration of squares and rectangles dividing the entire 
country, including uninhabited regions. Clusters, nodes, circuitry of the cities. Squares of 
strip-mining. Natural markings on the land like water marks on sensitive paper. Fluid cloud 
shadows make the entire land look as if it is moving, swelling, whereas the serpentine rivers 
are utterly motionless. Montréal-Pittsburgh: restricted air space. Nosing through clouds; 
turbulence. World of white, looking so solid yet dissolving as we make our way through. 
Pilot apologized several times for rough ride. Pittsburgh-San Francisco: most spectacular 
land I have ever seen, Grand Canyon, Utah salt flats, etc. 

Entering San Francisco. Breath-taking view from the air.Incredible fragility of the 
peninsula. Fragile tenuous land bearing such population density. Row after row of houses 
separated from the bay by an eggshell surface of land. They look a little besieged on their 
peninsula, a whisper away from snapping off. 

Checked into the Amsterdam Hotel, which had a European feeling. A little run- 
down and musty but nice courtyard and morning coffee. Sitting room full of gaudy 
furniture, all gilt and curlicues, just like furniture windows on St-Laurent. Heard of lot of 
German and British accents — like Europe! Walked through Nob Hill-Russian Hill area. We 
are so close to everything. Skyline incredible; amazing conglomeration of architectural 
styles. There is a connection to and a reverence for all things European, but it’s an 
American fantasy of Europe, a generic Europe unconnected to any particular time or place. 


A deconstructed Europe? 


10 


In no time I found myself in a Gilded Era section of the city, only two blocks up from our 
hotel. Stretch limousines trying to round sharp steep corners. The verticality of the city is 
breathtaking. These streets have no end, they just plummet down, down and there’s no 
holding on. At the crest of this hill, an industrial brown mansion, changeless and 
impermeable to the likes of me, built to last forever as a monument to capitalism. This is 
surrounded by a formal park, where like Paris, the people sit on the benches rather than on 
the ground. 

Strangest skyline, perfect setting for a show like The Flash, where you can’t tell 
whether it is set in the 1930s, 50s, 90s or some time in the future. There’s the famous 
pyramid tower juxtaposed with startling Art Deco towers. I have no idea what era I’m in. 
Something very rootless about this mixture of styles. The essence of this city is 
postmodern. Every building is a reference to a past style, which adds a layer of irony to the 
reference. You get the idea there was no past here, that it was all built by newcomers 
building on previous styles, imposing their ideas on what is history. 

The older buildings are concoctions; the glass seashell office tower is continuing a 
tradition. Arabic revivals, Art Deco and the Victorian euro-fantasy worlds. This is also a 
coastal city and has the end-of-the-world, fin-de-siecle quality that so many coastal cities 
have. Hothouse architecture blooming in all its wondrous and eerie hybrids. I think the 
other thing that adds to the eerie quality of not knowing what era, or in whose history I’m 
living, is the almost unnatural cleanliness and restoration perfection of the facades. 

Passed a radio station. Impossible to determine when it was built. A 1930s look, 
radio call letters carved on the side resemble Cyrillic letters. Resembles Russian 
Constructivism with that long antenna rising into the sky — transmitting and receiving 
what? Film noir buildings with fire escapes, shadow stripes. Magnificent entrances to 
apartment buildings, all barred. Gleaming marble floors. Chinese sewing shops with closed 
curtains, and I suspect they’re concealed sweat shops. 

Returned to the grand old hotel area. Maroon walls, gilt balconies of a minor 
palace. Red carpets rolled out to the sidewalk, another procession of stretch limousines. I 
am not used to seeing this kind of Old World wealth in North America, straight from the 
1890s, when people transported the brick for their mansions and faux chateaux from 


Europe. Their descendants are still living that lifestyle. 


11 


Some of the older people I have encountered seem like they are from another era — not 
seniors taking walks, but anachronistic. There’s something a little vague about them, a little 
fragile, a little too preserved. They are the ones who politely greet me while passing, 
climbing up the hill, following a protocol similar to hikers passing on Mt Mansfield. Then 
there was the elderly man with the quizzical expression, dressed in an argyle vest, who 
warned me to hold onto my camera and pointed down the hill toward some run-down 
buildings. What he meant was understood. Message transmitted, message received. 
Discovered a wonderful brasserie called The Heart of Europe, and it looked just 
like the ones in Europe. (Just as I wrote this London Beat’s “Thinkin’ of You” came on the 
radio!) I loved it at first sight, warm light, long tables, bar crowded with people speaking 
German, Polish, Czech, the pool table, the crests and proverbs on the wall. Then we saw 
framed pictures of Prague on the wall. Our waiter, and one of the owners, is Czech, from 
Moravia and we told him about our trip. He was a lovely man. All one of us had to do was 
look in his direction and he was right there. Delicious food’ schnitzels and goulasche, an 
array of European wines and beers. I felt I was in the heart of Europe, my Europe, and 
Fred and I chuckled over the boring hotels where the other MLA members were gaggling. 
Saw many conference attendees bustling around the city, carrying MLA or Macy’s tote 
bags. Fred had them too. For me, as onlooker, the conference is a sub-plot unfolding 


around me, the same figures coming and going on their own private missions. 


May 31 

Walked through Nob Hill-Russian Hill area. Old money mansions steeped in vegetation. 
This is real capitalism; the scarcity of public parks, the way every green space, the most 
luxurious vegetation and view of the bay is all owned. Palm trees are both old royalty, and 
Art Deco. They add to the sense that I have crossed into some kind of alternate universe. 
Needless to say, the ones standing on someone’s gated property are valued, pampered, 
standing as tall and straight as the columns of a bank building. Gardens are formal; 


rigorously clipped, sculpted trees and bushes planted in straight Parisien rows. 
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The houses on Russian Hill look like movie star houses. A small woman wearing a sun hat 
tied under her chin with ribbons, greeted us. She looked exactly like a former movie star 
and her husky voice was both compelling and authoritative. We joined groups of other 
tourists on Lombard Street, the curviest street in the world. This was very cool, satisfyingly 
zig-zagey and in full bloom with its artful bursts of pink and blue flowers. Deep red flowers 
climbed the walls of houses, types you can only find in a misty coastal environment. Met a 
woman from Brooklyn gamely climbing the hills, and a photographer from Sacramento. At 
the bottom of Lombard was a group of Japanese tourists, all wearing grey suits, delightedly 
taking pictures of each other. They looked like they were having so much fun. 

We walked and walked and walked some more. Spent ages in the City Lights 
bookstore. Bought some books for David McKnight and loaded up for myself. Ended up 
in the financial district, a tourist attraction in itself. Became conscious of my fatigue only 
after entering this district. My walk became pavement-pounding and there was something 
chill and rarefied about the tall buildings, elaborate facades, the massive columned temples 
to Commerce. Rested at the hotel for awhile, then ventured to McDonald’s bookstore on 
Mission Street, another landmark. The city is so compressed everything is on top of each 
other. I never dreamed the Tenderloin district butted up against the Hilton, the Sheraton, 
Macy’s, Bloomingdale’s, etc. Within just a few blocks, the face of the city changed. The 
hotels became Chandler hotels, the fire escapes dangerous rather than atmospheric. 
Windows old and filmed over, blotchy brick, peeling paint. Colonies of people living on the 
streets and we walked past them as if we were holograms. 

McDonald’s bookstore was vast, musty and had a huge eccentric attic. I felt uneasy 
in this attic with its ancient collects of Time, Life, the New Yorker etc stacked from floor to 
ceiling. When I sneezed a man hidden in a far corner called out, “Gesundheit,” making me 
jump as I wasn’t aware anyone else was there. Outside again, I was aware of all the grills on 
store fronts and apartment building entrances; bars and grills and padlocks everywhere. 
Every store and gas station bore signs saying, “We do not carry change,” “We do not give 
change.” We returned to our refuge, The Heart of Europe. Mirék was delighted to see us 
and ushered us to “our” table. Tonight, goulasche and dumplings, just like the goulasche in 


Prague, only a much more luxurious portion. 
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June 1 

Bright and early we gathered our suitcases and shlepped down the hill to the Savoy Hotel, 
an expensive Old World Hotel, to enjoy a night at McGill’s expense. The Savoy marks the 
corner where the hotel section ends and the Tenderloin begins. Yet among a row of 
tenements was an incredibly ornate Arabic-style building covered in designs, paintings, 
archways. It houses a car rental agency now. Our room at the Savoy was done up in 
European style Colonial American; The Henriette in Wolfisheim meets New England. 
Long patterned curtains depicted a foxhunt. A bed that appeared small in the European 
style was rich and deep with snow-white sheets. Plush carpeting and quiet. I really didn’t 


want to return to the Amsterdam but our budget had other ideas. 


XX 


Accompanied Fred to the Hilton where the MLA conference was being held. It was a hotel 
full of conferences, conference attendees, and staff buzzing around them. In one room, a 
large group of Japanese businessmen in grey suits were all kneeling, bowing, holding 
identical little books while a teacher or mentor presided at the front. I was barred from 
entering the exhibits room where Fred was going to make his presentation. The guards at 
the door resembled the West German border guard. Halt! Unauthorized people not 
allowed into conference rooms. 

I sat on a bench in Union Square Park to figure out what I would do today. It was a 
square all right, framed by a row of very tall regal palm trees while the surrounding Art 
Deco towers formed ramparts. As elegantly staged as any Hollywood set. The square was 
bordered by the big hotels, upscale department stores. We were told at a tourist 
information booth that there were no Sears stores, or anything like Sears in downtown San 
Francisco. There used to be a Sears but it closed and the closest thing now was Macy’s. 
Yet, there were so many homeless people in the area. The park was full of homeless people 
and a pair of cops walked by me twice while I was sitting on the bench. Pulled out Moscow 
Farewell. The author, a young man, was full of self-pity but out of all the books I’ve read on 
the Soviet Union this is the one that has most given me a sense of everyday life there, real 


people, activities, etc. 
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While reading, a Black man sat down beside me. He asked me if I was afraid to speak to a 
black man. I said no, and he said he was just looking for someone to talk to. He said his 
name was Mario Flowers and he was homeless. Then he asked if I would send him a 
postcard from Montréal and he gave me a PO box number in Fremont. He said he hadn’t 
been homeless for very long, just since the recession, after his wife left him. He hasn’t seen 
his children for about half a year, said he was temporarily down on his luck and all he 
needed was a break. I ended up giving him twenty-five dollars, a lot of money for me, so he 
could get a meal, burritos, and rent a room in the Tenderloin. He took down my Montréal 
address so he could return the money when he found a job and was back on his feet again. 
But I noticed the slip of paper either dropped from his hand, or was quickly released, and it 
went skittering across the lawn into a bush. Neither of us commented on it. 

Fred and I met up again and we walked through the Tenderloin to get to the Eye 
Gallery on Mission Street. The weather had turned cold and bleak, fog curled around 
buildings; definitely Raymond Chandler territory. We walked a couple of blocks down the 
street when we were accosted by a Black man named Al. The first thing I noticed was that 
Al was dressed almost the same as Mario Flowers; clean and casual, blue track paints. He 
seemed drunk or high. A colony of people moved around in the background, a toothless 


2 


woman with a bottle. Al told us he was “hongry,” then told us he hadn’t been on the street 
for very long and because he believed in the grace of God, he knew he would not be there 
long. 

Fred gave him a few dollars and he moved closer to us and put his arm around 
Fred. He told me my smile could light up the world and he could see my heart. He told 
Fred he was a very lucky man. Then he got down to business and told Fred, “but you are 
still the head of the household.” There seems to be a communal rule about leaving 
someone alone while negotiations are taking place, as no one tried to cut in. By this time I 
was feeling alarms, especially since I recognized some of the exact same phrases Mario 


Flowers had used earlier in the afternoon and I feared we were not going to get away 


without giving him at least twenty dollars for a burrito and a room in the Tenderloin. 
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We didn’t have that kind of cash on us. I didn’t know how we would escape Al, when a 
white car pulled up. The driver called to Al. Al told us to stay where we were and he ran to 
the car and jumped into the passenger seat. We vamoosed to the theatre. Fred told me how 
impressed he was by my “cool,” the way I had nodded and listened and sympathized 
without giving anything away. It made him feel calm. 

The theatre was on Mission Street. Very dark, foggy, bleak, the underside of the 
Gilded Era wealth, abandoned warehouses, old bus terminals. The gallery was in an old 
warehouse, rickety stairs, creaky wooden floors, plaster walls, the same dead-cool art crowd 
wandering around, dressed in black, discreetly looking at the photographs on the walls, not 
speaking to each other. I wanted to take these people to Al and his colony, shake them out 
of their pretensions. What we had ventured out to see were two videotapes, with the theme 
“Twisting Biographical Paths.” Biographical videos related by the film-makers’ non-linear 
approaches to their subjects. 

The first was Leslie Thornton’s There was an Unseen Cloud Moving, an impressionistic 
life of Isabelle Eberhardt. At its best it had a dreamy Jane Campion quality, but I didn’t 
care for the rendition of Eberhardt as a child of the sixties, the parallels Thornton was 
trying to draw with current life, placing her in modern context. Eberhardt’s life was so 
unusual, strange, dramatic that I think Thornton came very close to trivializing it by trying 
to draw this parallel. Eberhardt was a child of her own time, Victorian Europe, a product 
of all the philosophies and religions that era abounded in. Exploring that would have been 
so much more interesting. 

The film was compelling when it circled around her actual time period. What made 
Eberhardt so unique in her time period? How did her era shape what she did? I think that 
would be à much more fascinating story than placing her with the thousands of sixties kids 
trying to find themselves. For one thing, doing what she did in Victorian France was 
revolutionary and impelled her to change her identity and gender. 

The second was Mark Paradis’s Le voyage de l'ogre, a film made in Montréal and it 
was wild seeing this rich, very French Catholic production in San Francisco. Even the title 
evoked Michel Tournier and I thought of his ogre scouring the countryside for young boys, 
to press-gang them into Hitler’s war. I wonder if Paradis knows that book. The role of the 


film-maker and camera, the “eye” was fascinating. 
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The film, about John Wayne Gacy, was structured as an oral history, yet the way the 
camera lingered on young men as objects of desire subverted the documentary set-up. The 
men spoke as subjects, they told their stories of sexual predation in their own voices, yet 
the way they were looked at, desired, over-rode their own stories. Pm not sure how the 
Catholic guilt, innocence, desire, symbolism and music fit in with Gacy. I liked the film 
very much and found it powerful, disturbing and beautiful in its own way. In the end, I 
don’t think it really is about Gacy — it’s about seeing, the “eye,” the film-maker’s eye co- 
opting Gacy to impose its own gaze. 

Returning to the Hotel Savoy we chose routes that would not lead us back into APs 
territory. It seemed as if every person we passed had a peg-leg or an eye-patch. Drunks 
roared into the night. All my mixed feelings about Al and Mario and the ceaseless 
swooping between extreme wealth and poverty would make an interesting film in itself. 
Dinner at the Savoy restaurant. Dark wood, tall windows, ceiling fans, polished surfaces 
wood mouldings and table tops reflective as mirrors. Waiters and bus-boys in white jackets. 

A large table of people; preppies, debutantes straight from the movie, Metropolitan. 
Most were young but some older people were present, looking like chaperones. The older 
man wore golfing clothes and the woman had a sweater tied around her neck. They were 
dressed tastefully, discreetly, crisply. 

For some reason I was strongly reminded of a passage from a John Cheever story 
“Someone else has got our post behind the potted palms, our quiet corner in the bar, and 
exposed, perforce we cast around for other avenues of observation.” I don’t know why the 
Savoy made me think of this particular passage but Cheever was definitely there; gentility, 
old-time wealth, the observers, the dark wood, potted plants, polished surfaces, a feeling of 


quiet detached observant melancholy. 


XX 


Took a BART (Bay Area Rapid Transit) train to visit Fred’s cousin Debbie, her husband 
Mike and their three young kids, Matthew, Rachel and Nathaniel. Debbie is my favourite of 
Fred’s cousins. She doesn’t possess Carol’s drum-banging tribalism. She’s intelligent (Lynn 
has said Debbie is the most intelligent of the four) and I enjoy her quick often surprising 


one-liners. 
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The other members of the family are always worried about Debbie, always shaking their 
heads over her as if they can’t believe she can cope with her monstrous children. She seems 
pretty steadfast to me! She has held onto her religion; she and Mike have found a church. 
Her marriage to Mike has lasted. 

I think Debbie is her family’s scapegoat. They (especially Carol and Lynn) talk 
about how disorganized she is, what a bad housekeeper, what a chronic underachiever. 
They don’t know how she manages. Yet to me she seems to be perfectly normal and 
natural. She moved to California with Mike, thousands of miles from Detroit, is raising 
three children, at least one of whom is hyperactive. She works part-time at night at Pizza 
Hut, doing accounts. Mike was in a serious car accident recently. I don’t know but Debbie 
seems pretty unsinkable to me!! Aunt Lynn one said that Carol, being so assertive was a 
tough act for a younger sister to follow. I suspect that Debbie is equally stubborn and can 
hold her own very well, living life on her own terms and not Carol’s. I suspect this 


maddens Carol. 


XX 


To Fremont to visit Debbie, Mike and kids. Very hot day and I was half wonderstruck and 
half stuporous. Hazy, smoggy, volatile brown hills. Some large houses, perched on these 
hills like eagle eyries, look so precarious, like lightning rods. It seems that one big storm or 
landslide would wash them down the slopes. The hills frightened me a little, oppressed me. 
They looked like they had been smouldering away for a thousand years. Signs posted 
everywhere reminding people of the water shortage. No smoking, no barbecues. 
Earthquake emergency procedures flashed in red across screens at every BART station. It 
seemed strange how frightening they seemed at first yet how easy it was to get used to 
them, and stop giving them a second thought! 

Motels, switching yards, a few white Spanish mission churches, which gave me my 
first glimpse of a real history here. Coffee shops, Nazarene churches, neighborhoods which 
seemed both packed-in and lonely, withdrawn. Something precarious about all those little 


houses. 
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The bright pastels became the faded bungalows of people trying to cultivate little gardens, 
raise a few chickens. Hispanic men sat on cars, drinking beer. Cars everywhere, in 
driveways, in yards, on blocks, in pieces. The desire for the elusive American Dream seems 
palpable out here. Although I know about this through American history classes and Death 
of a Salesman, I can really feel hunger for it here. 

People seem to be clinging to what they have in these dense yet fragile California 
suburbs, a feeling of being built from nothing and slipping into a long, slow decline — both 
these feelings at once. A sense that these people have gone as far as they can go, there isn’t 
any farther west they can migrate to, they’re at the end of their line and now they’re 
keeping brave faces and appearing as if they are living this dream. Some little yards contain 
cacti, yucca and occasionally a palm tree. The palm trees are watered. 

California is deeply split. There is, of course, that fault line, which according to 
Debbie, zips straight through Fremont City Hall and the hospital. Huge mansions in rigidly 
controlled subdivisions. Debbie pointed out one subdivision in which the curtains you 
hang have to be approved. The division between rich and poor and the extremity of the 
elements penetrate everything. You could at any time be swept away, uprooted, 


deracinated, disenfranchised. 


XX 


Debbie, Mike and the kids met us at the BART station. Debbie looked clean and crisp in a 
white blouse. She and Fred have an easy, natural rapport. We needed to eat and we spent a 
lot of time trying to find a family restaurant, as their usual place was closed. The suburb 
around the restaurant contained more pastel stucco houses with arched doorways and the 
palm trees, which I still find startling. We ate and went for a drive, crossing what seemed 
endless miles of freeway. I was drowsy and disoriented. We drove up into a colony of 
houses on the hill, Spanish design with orange-tiled roofs. 

We had plenty of time to spare before catching the BART again and we eventually 
made our way to Debbie and Mike’s house, in what seemed a very round-about route, 
almost as if they were reluctant to take us there. Debbie seemed a little ashamed of the 
house and talked about the cleaning she didn’t manage to do. This seems to be a real issue 


with her, not living up to her mother’s standards (something I never had to deal with). 
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Crossing the freeway again, sunlight baked the air which smelled of dust and exhaust fumes 
mingled with some vivid flowers. Heat and haze coming from the dead-still sky and endless 
curling highway and the brown hills, it seemed as if bonfires were blazing underneath the 
thin skin of earth, and I had long lost track of any geographical bearings. I was so glad 
these were Fred’s people and I didn’t have to keep up the conversation. 

Then we suddenly slid from the wealthy suburbs into a more concealed, modest 
area where Mike and Debbie live. I stared at the house as if it wasn’t quite real and I wasn’t 
sure if this was a nice stable household or a make-do, safety-pinned grasp at the American 
dream. I didn’t know what to think, how to read my surroundings and my inner spirit level 
was fluctuating, green fluid sliding from one pole to the other. It felt as if one of my senses 
had switched off and I was trying to get by without it. 

The house was very small, a post WWII bungalow designed for returning 
servicemen. It was painted a lovely shade of blue, very low ceilings and even now, a house 
without a basement still seems like one without a foundation, a house built upon the sand. 
I guess I have become so accustomed to Montréal apartments. 

Debbie said she had been cleaning for our visit, although it looked perfectly normal 
for a family with three young children. I told her we don’t manage to keep our apartment 
clean — without kids. The backyard was small, enclosed, scrubby yard cluttered with 
broken-down appliances and outgrown toys. Matthew talked Fred into a succession of air- 
hockey games and I broiled in the sun. 

We caught the BART again. I was so happy to be back in coastal San Francisco, the 
only place I would ever want to live in California. I found something so unsettling, 
disorienting about Fremont and the brown hills and the endless freeway and all the little 
stucco houses. Back in San Fran I walked up to the park on top of the hill and watched a 
Chinese man and his son doing Tai Chi, enjoying the slow-motion grace and synchronicity. 
Fog rolled in like a tide, erasing buildings, fading the colours so all the facades were patina- 
ed with light magenta like I was looking at old photos of these buildings. Curious 
juxtapositions in the skyline, the height of the hills, the narrowness and sense of ascent and 


descent within a time-frame of moments. 
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The regal hotels looked as imperious as any in Paris, yet so perfectly preserved they remind 
me more of the cities in the Netherlands that had been completely rebuilt after the war. 
Stunning Art Deco fountains in the park, Poseidons, turtles, fish, basins made of a swirling 
marbled texture, swirling pink, blue-grey and white. Sea shell motif repeats through the city, 
a woman’s head sculpted out of a sea shell. In the midst of all this formality, where every 
photograph is already set up for you and the themes completely visible, I saw an overgrown 
churchyard crowned by an unpruned palm tree, unarranged, growing wild. A truly amazing 


sight! 


XX 


Returned to the hotel and met Fred who said a group of Canadian librarians was getting 
together on the 47" floor of the Hilton and I might like to come see the view, if nothing 
else. We practically ran down the hill to the Hilton. It’s hard not to run here. I saw a black 
man in blue track pants accosting people in the street, trying to cajole them into buying a 
copy of a newspaper and from the sound of his voice and the nervous laughter of the 
tourists, I was sure the man was Al. 

The restaurant at the top of the Hilton was dark, hushed, rather intimidating but 
when we told the maitre-d we were with the party of Canadian librarians he waved us in 
with no question. I guess not many people would claim that as a false identity. Quiet 
conversation at the bar. I found myself tuning out, looking around, watching filaments of 
light glancing off wine glasses, circles of light reflected on the gar, the swift silent 
movements of the bartender. Then I walked around to look out the windows and I was 
utterly stunned by the view, experienced the same “flash” as that first view of the sea in 
Domburg, that mysterious climb through the woods, up the Aztec steps, the Galileo tower, 
the comets I could see streaking through the deep blue sky, the lone “Paper House” on the 
hill. 
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Here, the city was veiled in fog, night-fog tinged deep blue and the bay had turned into 
vapour and the bridge was just a slim line of twinkling lights. The whole city had become 
wild and mysterious, lost in the rising, lowering, drifting, filling in of the fog. Appearing 
through the fog was the sea shell office tower, that marvellous confection of glass, 
luminous sea shells, panels of light. I love fog and twilight, when places lose their borders, 
become uncanny and [ll never be able to capture them with words. No concrete Terry 
Byrnes will ever remove the feeling of pure magic, the loss of corporeality. It’s what I keep 
wanting to explore and write about even though I do such a terrible job of it. 

After this incredible vision, a group of us went to an old Italian restaurant; high 
ceiling, mirrors, marble floor of black and white, a rest room larger and more luxurious 
than my apartment. It was a pleasant group; a librarian from CISTI, Bruna from McGill. I 
enjoyed talking to the woman sitting beside me. She was from BC and worked for a long 


time as a technician before getting an MLIS so we had plenty to talk about. 


June 3 
Fred at conference all day. Took one of the tourist cable cars out to Fisherman’s Wharf, 
which resembles Old Orchard Beach but without the working-class Quebeckers or New 
Yorkers mobbing the beach, There’s a great tacky carnival atmosphere to Old Orchard 
Beach that is missing here, where the tourists seemed so sedate and well-behaved/ There 
was a midway but it was tucked in the back and all I could see was a ferris wheel moving 
like a well-oiled cog. 

Aquatic Park is lovely. Alcatraz in the haze looks nothing like a penal colony but 
like a golden mirage, a vision of Utopia. The strings of the Golden Gate Bridge like a 
musical instrument. A ship’s horn faint in the distance. This park is very formal, a Japanese 
style with bonsai trees. Continued walking, into Battery Park. Scrubby mountain evergreens 
yielded to a huge clearing with palm trees. More San Francisco apparitions. A woman 
dressed in a big straw hat with long ribbons tied at her throat and an elderly gentleman 
dressed in a vest saw I was carrying a sack of books and he carefully directed me to another 
bookstore. He had the same baffled gentility l’ve see so often here and nowhere else, not 


even New England. 
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Antiques store on Russian Hill was like a cabinet of curiosities. It held stuffed armadillos, 
back-scratchers made of ivory, ceramic vessels of an unimaginable function, an alabaster 
boar and a Chinese philosopher made of porcelain. A lot of the buildings look 
“colourized,” the pale odd sepia and magenta shades from old movies that have been 
restored and tinted. Stopped at my favourite park and was attacked four times by a small 
black bird who landed on my head, the strange feeling of bird claws scrabbling through my 
hair. A tourist tried to take a photo of this but wasn’t quite fast enough. 

Fog rolls in so quickly and the tall buildings become Dashiell Hammett buildings 
and you can imagine any number of shady characters fleeing down the fire escapes. Then 
there are the hotels from a by-gone age, like Blanche Dubois, pulling the curtains and 
drawing shades over lamps to conceal their age. There’s something about this city that 
brings out all the references, film noirs, old movies. Sometimes, especially after a day of 
climbing hills, I feel melancholy; the walls are too clean and perfectly restored, the surfaces 
too formal and there’s no sense of everyday life between these elegant facades, the aging 
theatres, the grand entrances with protective grills. I try to imagine people living daily lives, 
going to and from a workplace and it’s beyond me. 

After a good shower and rest in the hotel room, Fred returned from the 
conference. He gave a presentation on how to keep statistics as to who is using which 
database and which workstation in the library. It’s a program he designed himself, which is 
why he actually got to go to the conference, and it was a great success. He brought about 
two hundred hand-outs and they were all taken. He brought back door prizes and balloons 


which made the room look festive. 


June 4 

Took the Muni to Haight-Ashbury. Interesting area, similar to the Beaches in Toronto. 
Lovely Victorian facades, well treated and restored, all traces of 60s turbulence removed. It 
almost seems as if the Sixties came and went with no lasting effect on the true character of 
the city, and found it impossible to believe this was such a cultural marker. Of all the things 
Pve seen in San Francisco the Sixties connection seems the most nebulous to me, the thing 


that has left the least mark, erased by the fog. 
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But I did enjoy the neighbourhood. Interesting mixture of expensive boutiques and vintage 
clothing stores, many great second-hand bookstores. I did see 60s and 70s artifacts in some 
of the vintage shops, some Nehru jackets, lava lamps, leisure suits and Partridge Family 
collectibles. A jumble of decades, styles. 

From H-A we attended High Tea at the St Francis Hotel downtown. Fred received 
an invitation at the conference and I gate-crashed. The St Francis was incredible, another 
Old World San Francisco hotel. Marble floors, chandeliers, posh maroon carpeting, a 
ballroom reminiscent of fin-de-siecle Vienna, a chamber orchestra playing waltzes in a gilt 
balcony, while we foraged through the buffet. Men in white suits glided from table to table, 


whisking plates away left for more than fifteen seconds on the table. 


XX 


To the Roxie Cinema (at Valencia) in a very different section of the city, to see a Jan 
Svankmajer film festival. San Francisco is a paradise for alternative films and theatre. This 
is the kind of neighbourhood I had been missing until now and there was something 
exhilarating about its mix of people, stores, services. Goodwill stores mixed with excellent 
bookstores and arty cinemas, theatres and cafés. I truly felt at home here. It is also a much 
more Spanish area of the city and I finally had a sense of roots, of something indigenous. 
The genuine Spanish architecture was a delight compared to all the false decoration. I loved 
the blue, tangerine and pink walls and the palm trees were at home here, not startling or 
disturbing presences. Found a wonder café, Macondo, a true writers’ hang-out with old 
wooden tables at chairs, decorated with richly coloured Spanish artifacts, posters and 
masks, much like the ones Oma has on her walls. This was my second favourite place in 


the city, second only to the Heart of Europe. 
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Saw Alice again. Victorian rot, mania for categorizing, labelling. Taxidermy, specimens, 
things in jars in dark secret rooms. At one point Alice just seems to keep on descending, 
level after level of shelves full of specimens. Svankmajer has an eye for household 
implements, giant hammers and scissors, the tools and brutality of domestic work. Pd love 
to see what he would do with a modern office, the computer terminals, the killer staples, 
the vicious snapping staple removers, deadly attack desks, etc. The cruelty of minutiae. It’s 
great when the White Rabbit comes to life in a glass exhibition case, noisily hemorrhages a 
pile of sawdust, gets dressed, flashes his cruel teeth, smashes the glass and makes his 
getaway. Since I had already seen Ade I was particularly interested in the short films. 

Dimensions of Dialogue (1982) features a series of grotesque faces created out of 
vegetables, which met, devoured each other, then vomited out the results. A memorably 
gross image of toothpaste on bread. The film is set in a barren paint-spattered room which 
I later learned was Svankmajer’s own atelier. Mannequins fuse, clay faces melt into real 
ones. Humans turn to plaster while shoes bare their teeth and wag their tongues. 
Svankmajer gets directly to the root meaning of animation — literally breathing life (anima, 
animal) into ordinary objects. I thought of the golem and then Cynthia Ozick’s story The 
Pagan Rabbi. That also has a very earthy, spongy, organic quality. All of her stories do. Her 
writing is gristly, clay-ey and I thought of her work during some of these shorts. 
Svankmajer takes chairs, vegetables, shoes, toys and reveals their interior lives, draws out 
what kids have always known about objects, and the seemingly mundane world around 
them. 

Jabberwocky. Glimpses of a child’s bare bum being spanked interlace the credits. 
Ultimate helplessness of children in an adult’s world, where everything depends on the 
whim of higher authority and objects loom huge and menacing. The Victorian nursery is 
once again seen through the child’s eyes, and of course it is filled with old toys, miniatures 
of Industrial Age machinery, dolls with predatory faces, pointed teeth, fierce eyebrows. The 
“toys” are as capricious as the adult world and come alive in unpredictable, bloody and 


sexual ways. 
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Down to the Cellar. A little girl with braids and red shoes is sent to the cellar of her apartment 
house to fetch potatoes from the bin. On her way she meets a leering man who offers her 
candy and a sinister woman who sloshes soapy water over the hallways. The cellar is dark, 
dank and dripping. An impish black cat joins her; so do the man and woman, and the 
expression on the child’s face is despair. Svankmajer really knows the child’s world and Pve 
realized that just about any conversation with Marsha leads to this world. 

The Flat, 1968, the year Czechoslovakia was invaded by the Soviet Union. This is a 
black and white parable with a human actor, a poor soul trapped inside a one-room 
apartment. The stove is flooded with water, the faucet gives out stones, the soup spoon has 
holes in it, an egg drops through the table and smashes his toe. But the most overtly 
political film was one where a giant statue of Stalin lumbers off its podium. Stalin is a little 
Golem-like. Eyeballs pop through his plaster facade and roll around. This doesn’t make 
Stalin any more human but adds a comic grotesqueness very suitable to its subject. Then 
Stalin is spread out on an operating table and the surgical knife cuts through the white clay, 
blood gushes out but this patient is inoperable. I think I got the point! 

I also enjoyed the documentary of Svankmajer in Prague. I loved the views of the 
river and Hradcany Castle. He worked as a puppeteer at Prague’s Lanterna Magik. The 
documentary described some of the traditions his work has grown out of. From the 17" 
century on, when German became the language of official culture, itinerant puppet shows 
became the vehicle for Bohemian nationalism and anti-Hapsburg protest. In Ace, he used 


a traditional Czech puppet, a severe wooden string puppet to play the Mad Hatter. 


June 5 

Returned to Aquatic Park, this time with Fred. Rode the cable car again, this time I got to 
stand on the edge and hold onto the pole. Long walk from Aquatic Park and Fisherman’s 
Wharf, where Fred explored a WWII submarine up to Telegraph Hill. Saw Coit Tower, an 
odd white intrusion. It should be a semaphore signalling ships into the bay, but it was 


actually erected by a wealthy dowager and is now a fairly expensive museum. 
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We walked down Telegraph Hill, circling around mansions and gardens, then down Finlay 
Hill, a series of wooden steps leading down the hill, a short-cut through backyards and lush 
gardens with palm trees. It was beautiful, especially in twilight, but it make me sense 
privacy and ownership. I may look and enjoy from the outside but I will never ever be able 
to enter. Unwound at The Heart of Europe, where Mirek gave us complimentary schnapps 
with our dinner. Not one conference person so much as ventured in here. Our hideaway. 
Back in the hotel room we watched “Nick at Nite” on the Nickelodeon network, a 
fascinating selection of 60s/70s re-runs, including “Bewitched — all guaranteed Dick York 


episodes.” 


XX 


Impressions of the day: newly formed fog filtering through the harp strings of the Golden 
Gate Bridge, melancholy of the island of Alcatraz, deserted financial district streets, the 
ubiquity of the Pyramid building. A Chinese woman leaving one of the office towers in her 
business suit and running shoes, climbing up the hill at the same pace we were walking on 
level ground. Daily work life. Call girls standing on the corner of Powell. They go from 


hotel to hotel offering their services. 


June 6 

On the way to Muir Park. Spectacular drive. Dust, haze, uncertain sky. There is a madness 
here as if we could round one of these hairpin turns right into the figure of a serial killer. 
Hawks wheeling in the sky. I can imagine people disappearing here, wandering off, 
unsolved mysteries, messianic religions, the Manson “family.” Fog rolling across the 
highway, dense as smoke. Warnings everywhere, “High Fire Area.” From a distance 
Sausalito looks like an Italian village, fishermen’s houses strung across the hills, turquoise 
shutters, wooden docks, small buildings perched on stilts. Entered the town and discovered 
it’s a resort, an enclave for the wealthy. A park in Sausalito was a square of land chained 
with a large sign that said, “For Viewing Only.” Formal arrangement of palm trees and 
carved columns crowned by elephants, the same kind of elephants l’ve seen in photos of 


Hollywood mansions. Fred wandered off as if vanishing into stage smoke. 
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On to Point Reyes Bird Observatory where we sat on a rocky beach, watching the Pacific 
Ocean roll in and out, roar of the ocean mingled with the unsettling sound of a helicopter. 
Innumerable smooth bleached bird skulls, empty eye sockets reminding me of 
Svankmajer’s skull footmen in Ace. Muir Park was wonderful. Pm not going to even try 
describing it. Swooped into another unexpected little enclave, Bolinas, and had a homey 
dinner at The Shop. You can barely see houses through the lush vegetation, pines, 
deciduous and palms, which stand separate like old royalty. It seems to be a colony of ex- 
hippies. Sausalito again. In the dark it looked even more like a fishing village, lights glowing 
in the hills like campfires. 


June 7 

Along Highway 101 toward Monterey. Stopped at a beach along the coast. Magnificent. 
Rust-coloured rock cliffs, burnished rock, fog blanketing the valleys, pouring up over the 
cliffs. Highway passes between whole rocks which have split in two, stream of cars passing 
through Open Sesame passages. House on top of a bluff, devastated by fire, very 
apocalyptic. Rocks covered in barnacles, kelp like stewed green pasta, banks of mussels, a 
crab scuttling for cover in a crevice, all kinds of sticky creatures, a sea otter riding the 
waves. Pebble Beach, a sign that says “Do Not Remove Pebbles.” We took the seventeen 
mile drive, which was beautiful but a private playground for the wealthy. Mansions, cypress 
trees, private golf courses. No trespassing anywhere except for designated look-outs. A 
large rock covered in barking seals, or maybe sea lions. A really haunting sound. 

When we finally made it to Big Sur it was quite late and it had a stern Nordic 
beauty. A mountain surrounded by evergreens and silvery trees, a rich full moon in the sky. 
Ocean crinkling like tinfoil. Hill houses reverting into the lost and forgotten, rumours in 
the shoosh of ocean. Fog sieving the cove. A scimitar of surf, rim of luminous beach. The 
sea shuffles its cards, millenniums of quartz, basalt, sandstone, pebbles smooth as pearls. A 
random impartiality; driftwood and shipwreck, lapis lazuli turns into the shard of a Milk of 


Magnesia bottle. 
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June 8 

City this morning submerged, foghorns low continuously and mournfully while Dashiell 
Hammett characters slink down alleys, away from the scene of the crime. Morning coffee 
on the enclosed patio at the back of the hotel, patches of foggy sky, tall grey building. 

Fremont again so Fred can visit Debbie, Mike and kids again. View from the 
BART. Wish I could express the sense I have of migrants, the blocks of dusty sun-baked 
settler houses against the burnt-sand hills, flint on the very of combustion. The edgy 
threadbare domesticity. Again I feel sort of woozy and disoriented. Even when the houses 
are large and obviously wealthy they look exposed and subject to the shifting, scathing 
winds of fortune. The division between rich and poor is yet another seam zigzagging 
through the country making all the houses look isolated from each other. 

Debbie and Mike seem very uprooted in their house barely big enough for the five 
of them. Debbie is interesting in the way she alternates between middle-class values and 
dreams and a stubborn, underachiever, democratic side. Row after row of houses joined 
together like a long barracks, undulating over burnished hills. Mike and Matthew went to a 
baseball game and the rest of us went to Mount Diablo Park. Breathlessly hot day, water 
shortage, dry, dry grass and trees, clouds of ladybirds and Monarch butterflies. The trees 
and rocks seemed fake, a theatrical backdrop. Later Deb and Mike got a babysitter and the 
four of us went to dinner at Bobby McGee’s. Even without the kids I never felt we had a 
good, satisfying talk. Maybe Marsha has spoiled me, but conversation remained superficial 
and Debbie’s concern over Matthew the only subject we talked about with any depth. 


Maybe Mike and I being there inhibited cousins Fred and Debbie from really connecting. 


June 9 

Homeless mothers with small children on the street while just a block away is a huge 
Disneyworld toy store, FAO Schwartz. We wandered into the store but I couldn’t take it. I 
didn’t know whether I felt more like crying or making a speech. While looking for 
something to send back to Sandra, we learned the Sears downtown had closed and there 
are no ordinary department stores in the downtown core. The closest is Macy’s, which is 


still pretty upscale. . Returned to 16" and Valencia, and the wonderful Macondo Café. 
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Browsed through bookstores, heard a radio ad for the Montréal Jazz Festival. Enjoyed the 
mix of people and stores, the wide spacious creamy Spanish architecture juxtaposed with 
narrow vertical Victorian houses. Here is where I felt most comfortable in San Francisco. 

Last dinner at the Heart of Europe. Mirek charming and gracious as ever. Some 
Czechs and a Polish man danced while we were eating, and one of the dancers was a wild 
woman. The dancers enticed me onto the floor. I was a little drunk and I ended up in the 
clutches of the Polish man — not that I minded! He was a great dancer. He knew (they all 
knew) we were from Canada. He told me I had beautiful teeth (!!) Only someone from 
Eastern Europe ... 

He was funny and I was having a great time. It’s been a long time since I felt 
desirable and sexy. He asked for my hotel room number and wasn’t the slightest bit put off 
when I told him Fred is my husband. Usually this news makes men territorial, one way or 
the other, and it’s like dropping an anvil on any fun. But my guardian angel must have still 
been with me because the evening remained light, witty and flirtatious — a wonderful way to 


end the trip, a wild rumpus with Europeans in the Heart of Europe. 


July 2 

Demonstration against Hydro-Québec Grande Baleine mega-project. Saw the usual 
suspects who come to demonstrations, including Francisco’s friend Peter. The whole 
concept of an early 1960’s gargantuan project is absurd. Hasn’t anyone learned anything 
from the crumbling of megalithic centralized systems in the world? Isn’t that what the 
1980s was all about? The fact that this soul-less industrial project is being used as a Québec 
nationalism strategy is very Soviet, and the vindictive smear campaign employed against the 
Native peoples, whose whole lives are affected by this, is revolting. Do Québécois really 


identify themselves as a hydro-electric corporation? 
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This is where nationalism gets really weird. On the other hand, anglo Québeckers are using 
the Natives as guerillas in their fight against H-Q and have no real interest in Native claims 
or concerns. They are only using the Natives in their own perceived struggle, to do the 
actual fighting for their own anglo party-line. Then if you throw in all the professional 
protestors, the ones handing out socialist and anti-abortion flyers at this demonstration, 
who is actually protesting the Grande Baleine project? Cynical business through and 
through. 

Mary Rose was there and it was good to see her. She has been living on a 
reservation in New York and taking part in Sun Dances. She did say, however, that most of 
the dancers were white. She was sitting on the steps shaking a rattle made of feathers and a 
gourd, looking thinner, older; compelling. She said she’s always felt she had “the soul of an 
Indian” and she had a spirit-guide. Mary Rose does have some Native blood — did she say 
Mohawk? This seems to be a better metamorphosis for her, closer to her real self, her 
sense of spirituality — certainly an improvement over shilling blue-green algae! 

Is she callously appropriating another culture in order to find herself? Is it real? Is it 
wrong? If one is deeply spiritual and feels strongly connected to nature and Native culture 
can one really say it’s only theft or appropriation? I feel most spiritual when I am in nature. 
Am I supposed to cut that part of myself out because Pm a white person and therefore 
don’t belong in nature? I should be sitting in some house of worship listening to classical 
music all day? Where is the line between appreciating this big world we live in, savouring 
the differences, taking something that strikes a chord and cherishing it, and stealing, 
turning everything into an acquisition a commodity to fill an emptiness inside? I have no 


idea. Mary Rose often brings these questions up in me. I do admire her courage though. 
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July 3 

Astrology discussion group at Susan Kelly’s. First time in ages since I’ve seen her, except 
for a few glimpses on the Métro platform in the morning. Great seeing her. l’ve missed her 
intelligence, wit and highly tuned sensitivity. Pm glad Mary Rose prepared me for the 
changes in Carolyn Springer. Her face looked deflated, she spoke slowly, slurred her words. 
The last time I saw her was at that blue-green algae party she hosted, where she dressed in 
white and her entite apartment was stripped bare. I worried she had become too ascetic, 
“pure,” and had lost her “Carolyn-ness.” But tonight she flashed with anger at her parents 
and said she has broken off ties with them. She still has her land in the Townships. In 
short, she’s back among the rest of us humans and I was relieved to see it. She even 
munched on junk food. The last time I saw her she wasn’t eating at all and talked about 
food as if it was the last of her great temptations. 

She says she loves our (mine and Fred’s) anecdotes and still remembers the story of 
how we chased each other around Place Ville-Marie, thrusting bank books at each other, 
both of us wanting the other to take over the household finances. Carolyn says she’s broke 
now and that story comforts her! Susan loved my description of San Francisco being a 
weitd American fantasy of a generic European city in an indeterminate time period. She 


even applauded me. 


Aug. 1-5 

Maine with Marsha and John. Around us a trail of breadcrumbs leads to the yellow cottage, 
yellow interior, playhouse perfect, Gulliver house, Marsha stood crooked, head almost 
scraping the ceiling, threatening the frilled rick-rack-lined window frames, trivets on the 
walls, postage-stamp paintings or Parisien poodles, Millet’s peasants eternally stooped; 
reaping, gleaning. Marsha talked about her father who kicked everyone of his children out 
of his house; Marguerite for not cleaning out the turtle water, Martin for not getting a job, 
Marsha for playing her recorder on the porch. A neighbour complained and he took her 


recorder, put it over his knee, broke it in two, then locked the door. 
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She talks, surrounded in grainy darkness, distant trees full of fine rain, intermittent 
moonlight turning our shadows into fantastic fragile shapes, closely packed cottages circling 
a fireless hearth, ghostly white trim around the windows, inhabitants tucked away inside. 


We could hear them holding their breaths. 


XX 


Saw Europa Europa by Agnieska Holland at the Rialto. Last Christmas I saw Holland’s 
Angry Harvest. AH was tighter than Europa, very intense, claustrophobic, camera 
aggressively penetrating into scenes of dark intimacy, almost unbearable focus. Like Europa, 
AH is based on a memoir of WWII. The protagonist is a Polish-Catholic farmer who hides 
an Austrian Jewish woman and becomes obsessed with her. They become obsessed, 
tormented by each other, locked in a violent captor/captive relationship with that camera 
always there. In comparison Europa Europa is more picaresque. It also packs a wallop, but is 
looser in structure and some of its power comes through shape-shifting — identities, 
countries, allegiances, nationalities. The impossibility of surviving as yourself. This movie is 
also based on a true story from the war. Alone in war-torn chaos, Solly has lost his home, 
his family and two countries. His first refuge, a Communist orphanage in eastern Poland 
falls to the Nazis and he passes himself off as a Polish-born German. 

At various times, Solly’s life is spared because he’s captured along with Stalin’s son, 
because a would-be informer is run over by a truck, because a particular building is hit at 
the right moment by Allied bombs. A typical moment in this film occurs when two 
boatloads of refugees crossing the Vistula at night to escape the Germans, learn that the 
Soviets have invaded from the east and Poland no longer exists. The Poles swim back to 
the westward side of the river while the Jews continue across. Another moment occurs 
when Solly attempts to cross over to the Russians, only to have them surrender to him; just 


as his German comrades reappear over the rise. 
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This film reminds me a little of Pinocchio with the same tragic operetta / fairy tale structure, 
the unbelievable happening over and over until it becomes the normal, the shape-shifting 
of identity and border, companions picked up and lost along the way, compounds of lost 
boys, grisly arbitrary punishments. When Solly finds himself enrolled in an elite Nazi 
military academy, he is a circumcised Jew swearing allegiance to a gargantuan bust of Hitler, 
learning the campus anthem about sharpening knives to stick into Jewish flesh and bones. 
In one class he is singled out for his Nordic features and skull shape (the culmination of 
1800s racial theories, European education, eugenics, craniology, etc). 

The German mother is also fascinating and poignant. This German woman has a 
conscience and is baffled by her Nazi daughter, who she doesn’t even know any more. I 
almost wanted to see more of that in this movie; identity is eroded to the point where 
family members, generations do not know each other, the child crossing a border where 
the mother cannot reach. That mother-daughter relationship in this historical era would 
make a fascinating movie by itself. Solly’s identities merge at the end of the film, in the 


coda where the real Solomon Perel, now a citizen of Israel is chanting in Hebrew. 


XX 


Submitted what I hoped would be my first thesis story to Terry Byrnes but he tore it to 
shreds in his inimitable genteel and ambiguous way. We did have a good talk about the 


West Island and Westmount though. 
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